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Art. VII. — On the Testimony op Language respecting the 
Unity op the Human Race. 

The results of the scientific inquiry of the present century 
have given a new aspect to all questions connected with the 
history of man. The grounds upon which these were formerly 
argued have been fully recognized as insufficient, since the rev- 
elations which geology and zoology and ethnology — and we 
might even add astronomy — have made respecting our globe 
and its various inhabitants. The perceived difficulty of the 
problem has been vastly heightened, while at the same time 
hopes of its final solution have been inspired, — hopes which it 
must be left for the future to realize or disappoint. The futil- 
ity of relying upon any single kind of evidence has been well 
established. Men see that only the combination of all attain- 
able testimony, from whatever source, — if even that, — is 
going to be sufficient to settle satisfactorily the points under 
discussion. Meantime, research is pushed in every direction, 
and controversy runs high, few being willing to wait until pre- 
liminaries are definitely settled before hastening onward to 
final conclusions. One of the most remote questions, that of 
the descent of all mankind from a single pair, is not only de- 
bated with a liveliness often rising to acrimony and violence, 
but is pronounced insoluble, or solved, and solved affirmatively 
or negatively, according to the previous opinions and prepos- 
sessions, the degree of knowledge, or the varying temperament, 
of the disputants. As in all matters of ethnology, so in this, 
the testimony of language is constantly appealed to, and con- 
fidently claimed as determining the controversy, now on this 
side, now on that. Considering, then, the interest of the 
theme, and the unsettled condition of general opinion with 
regard to it, we think it cannot be without use to enter into a 
special consideration of the attitude which linguistic science 
occupies toward it, and of the nature and degree of the light 
which we may expect to see cast upon it from researches into 
the history of language. 

One of the first endeavors of the historical science of lan- 
guage is to make a genetic classification of human languages. 
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It strives to group together, and to hold apart from others, 
those tongues which show signs of having descended, by the 
ordinary and still subsisting processes of linguistic tradition, 
from a common ancestor. Such a classification is made neces- 
sary by the comparative method of research, upon which the 
science mainly relies for its valuable results. To set side by 
side parts of words, and words, and classes of words, and 
whole dialects, which were once the same, but have been made 
to differ from one another by the forces which are ever at work 
producing the changes of speech, and from their resemblances 
and differences to infer the nature and mode of action of those 
forces, — this is the principal occupation of the modern lin- 
guistic scholar ; and from it he gets his more familiar title of 
" comparative philologist." The investigation of any given 
dialect, if rightly pursued, begins with the thorough and pen- 
etrating study of that dialect itself, and, from it as a centre, 
works gradually outward, embracing first its own slightly va- 
rying dialects, then extending to the other members of the 
group to which it belongs, then taking in a wider reach of con- 
nections ; and so on, until all trustworthy indications of rela- 
tionship are found to fail ; — nor, indeed, stopping even there, 
since the comparative method, in its broadest application, in- 
cludes the diverse as well as the accordant, and makes the 
whole sum of the phenomena of speech contribute to the full 
understanding of each separate phenomenon. 

Thus, for example, our own English has had a long and im- 
portant history of change and development upon its own 
ground, since it was separated from all the other Germanic 
dialects ; of which history its present condition is the im- 
mediate product, and which is abundantly illustrated in a long 
series of contemporary documents, and in a variety of extant 
dialectic forms subsisting alongside the cultivated and lettered 
dialect, and so nearly resembling it as to constitute but one 
language with it, — one language in the only sense in which 
we can speak of unity of language, namely, that its speak- 
ers, whatever their differences of idiom, can converse intelli- 
gently together on subjects of the most ordinary and general 
interest. We know by historical evidence that the English is 
not indigenous in England, but was imported into the island, 
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some fourteen centuries ago, from the neighboring shores of 
Germany. We are not surprised, then, to find still occupying 
those shores a group of languages which, though so unlike our 
own that we cannot converse with the men who use them, yet 
show signs in every part of their grammars and vocabularies 
of being its kindred : we do not even feel tempted to resist the 
conclusion that our English had once a common life with the 
languages referred to. By this we mean that, at some time in 
the past, the ancestors of their speakers and our own ancestors 
formed a single community, speaking one tongue together, 
even as the inhabitants of Britain or of the United States do 
now ; and that the resemblances of our present dialects are the 
result of a traditional transmission of the usages of that com- 
munity ; while our differences of speech are the effect of the 
discordant and divergent growth of the language employed by 
the different parts of the ancient community, now long sepa- 
rated from one another. But the group of Low-German dia- 
lects, as they are called, filling the northern shores and low- 
lands of Holland and Germany, shows hardly less unequiv- 
ocal tokens of a like relationship with the High-German lan- 
guages of Middle and Southern Germany (whereof the literary 
German is the principal representative), with the Scandinavian 
tongues of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, and with 
the long-since extinct language of the Goths, of which scanty 
remains are saved to us in fragments of the Bible version of 
Bishop Ulfilas, leader of the Goths of Mcesia in the fourth 
century. On comparing together all this wide range of diverse 
tongues, we find their discordances more numerous and prom- 
inent, and their resemblances less abundant and conspicuous, 
than in the narrow group of Low-German idioms ; but, for all 
that, our conclusion is not less certain than before. There 
must have once existed a single Germanic language, of which 
all these are the altered, modernized, and diversified repre- 
sentatives ; they constitute a single body of genealogically re- 
lated forms of speech. 

The great Germanic family, however, no more stands isolat- 
ed in Europe than does any one of the Low-German idioms in 
Germany. Comparison of it with its neighbors on every side 
brings to light such correspondences between its usages and 
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materials and theirs, that we can explain them only by suppos- 
ing a common tradition from a single, though much remoter, 
community and speech. Co-ordinate with the group of Ger- 
manic languages, as equally with them branches of a vaster 
family, are several other groups. There are, first, the Slavonic 
languages, in Southern Russia and the neighboring provinces 
of the German and Turkish empires ; chief among them are 
the Old Bulgarian or Church Slavic, the Russian, the Servian, 
and the Polish and Bohemian. With these are most nearly 
allied (though more often ranked as a separate branch) a little 
knot of dialects belonging to insignificant peoples along the Bal- 
tic, — the Lithuanian, Lettish, and Old Prussian, — all of them 
precious in the eyes of the comparative philologist on account 
of the exceptional primitiveness of many of their words and 
forms. Next comes the Celtic branch, once covering with its 
languages a notable portion of Southern and Central Europe, 
now lurking in dialects of little importance, and probably 
doomed to speedy extinction, in the roughest and most inac- 
cessible corners of its former domain, — in the highlands of 
Scotland and Wales, in a part of Ireland, and on the promon- 
tory of Brittany. It was mainly the Latin which extended itself 
at the expense of the Celtic ; and the descendants of the Latin, 
the highly cultivated tongues of Italy, France, and the Spanish 
peninsula, with the insignificant patois of the Roumansh and 
Wallachian peasant, now make up the great Romanic branch, 
— the modern successor of the old Italic group, composed of 
the Latin and its neighbors and kindred in Italy, the Oscan, 
Umbrian, and others. Nearly related to the Latin, also, is 
the Greek, whose spread beyond its ancient limits and whose 
present extent fall wonderfully short of those of the Latin, 
notwithstanding its unequalled merits as a language, and the 
superior cultivation and the colonial and commercial activity 
of those who spoke it of old. It simply occupies the Greek 
peninsula, with the isles and shores of the -<Egean and the en- 
circling coasts of Asia Minor. Still farther eastward, on the 
elevated plateau of Iran and around its borders, lies the widely 
extended Persian or Iranian branch ; including the ancient 
tongues of Persia and Bactria, and the modern Persian in all 
its various dialects, embracing also such outlying members as 
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the Armenian, the Kurdish, the Afghan, and the Ossetic in the 
Caucasus. One more step brings us into India, where the 
ancient Sanskrit, by far the oldest of all the tongues we have 
hitherto mentioned, along with its earlier and later descend- 
ants and kinsfolk, still filling the northern and sprinkling the 
southern portions of the country, composes the last branch of 
the family we are seeking to establish. 

To the whole immense family we give the name of " Indo- 
European," from its two extreme members. This is the early 
name, which has the best right to be maintained in prevailing 
usage. The designation " Aryan " has been winning much 
currency of late, but it is a part of an objectionable nomen- 
clature, and had better be restricted to the joint Indo-Persian 
branch, to which it more properly belongs. The separation of 
the two members of this branch took place in times only just 
before the dawn of history, when the Sanskrit-speaking tribes 
made their way out of Bactria into Northwestern India through 
the passes of the Hindu-Koh ; and both still continue to call 
themselves arya. As a national appellation, the name is un- 
known farther westward. 

The evidence which proves the coherence of the branches, 
and their unity as a family, is of the most abundant and satis- 
factory character. A part of it is not less palpable and une- 
quivocal than that which demonstrates the relationship of the 
Germanic dialects ; much more is so hidden under the dis- 
guises wrought by thousands of years of discordant growth, 
that it is discoverable only by the keen and practised eye of 
the comparative philologist, though to him just as clear -and 
undeniable as the other. It pervades every part of their 
structure. It appears not in certain classes of words only, 
such as might be made over into the keeping of one tribe by 
another which should teach it a higher wisdom and superior 
arts of life ; it is even most plainly to be read among the nu- 
merals, the personal pronouns, the names of consanguinity, — 
parts of the vocabulary which no race ever borrowed from an- 
other into which it was not incorporated as an integral part of 
the same community. It appears not only in fully developed 
words, not only in ultimate radical elements, but in the whole 
apparatus of grammatical expression, — in prefixes and suffixes, 
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in modes of conjugation and declension. Its manifestations 
are fundamental, and overlaid by the differences ; not imposed 
upon the latter superficially, as by an external influence. 

One more bond of unity connects the Indo-European lan- 
guages ; they are morphologically akin, alike in the most gen- 
eral and essential features of their linguistic structure. Amid 
infinite differences of detail, they present, when compared with 
other families, a fundamental accordance in their apprehen- 
sion of the relations to be expressed in language, and in their 
application of means to their expression. They designate re- 
lations by separate elements, appended to a central or radical 
element, and these relational or formative elements are mainly 
suffixes, not prefixes. They possess, further, a peculiar apti- 
tude for so combining the parts of which their words are com- 
posed as to make of them in each case an integral whole. 
This last is usually reckoned as their highest characteristic, in 
virtue of which they are to be styled " inflective," and ranked 
at the head of all the modes of human speech. But the ground 
of their superiority is to be sought rather in the totality of 
their structure, in its style and in the measure and harmony 
of the parts, than in any rule of construction, — in the result 
reached, rather than in the means of its attainment. Each 
language is the work of the race that speaks it, not less than is 
the national art of each race ; and it could not well be that the 
speech of that portion of mankind which has proved itself to 
be, upon the whole, more highly and harmoniously gifted than 
any other, should not partake of the same pre-eminence. 

While the seven great branches which we have described are 
thus incontestably related to each other, the limits of the fam- 
ily are nevertheless not yet strictly drawn. Other tongues may 
possibly yet be proved to exhibit sufficient, though more scanty 
and obscure, traces of the same derivation. There is one 
European language, the Albanian, representing the ancient 
Illyrian, whose right to be ranked as an Indo-European dia- 
lect is still under discussion, and bids fair to be established. 

The conspicuous importance of this family, and its value as 
an illustration and example of linguistic classification, have led 
us to describe its constitution with much more fulness than 
can be afforded to the other families. 
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Second only to the Indo-European family in every claim to 
interest is the Semitic. Its branches fill the great peninsula 
of Arabia, and the neighboring parts of both Asia and Africa. 
The northern or Aramaic includes the languages of Syria and 
Assyria ; the central, or Canaanitic, is composed of the Hebrew 
and Phoenician, with the slightly differing Punic of Carthage ; 
the southern, or Arabic, for its chief member has the liter- 
ary Arabic, with which are allied various other dialects of the 
peninsula ; some of these, as the Himyaritic of the southwestern 
province, being of a markedly distinct character, more closely 
akin with the Ethiopic and Amharic, languages of Abyssinia, — 
a country which doubtless received its Semitic population by 
colony across the strait of Babelmandeb. Among these lan- 
guages, the Mohammedan propagandism has given a wonderful 
extension, in comparatively modern times, to the Arabic, mak- 
ing it almost the rival of the Latin in geographical range. 

The Semitic family, as thus constituted, is rather a knot 
of nearly related dialects than a family of independent and 
widely separated branches, like the Indo-European. The 
correspondence of its members, both in material and in style 
of fabric, is very close. Its structure, moreover, offers more 
exceptional and peculiar features than are elsewhere to be 
found in all human language. With rare exceptions, its roots 
contain three consonants, no more and no less, and may even 
be said to be composed of these alone, since the vowels with 
which they are united have the office of formative elements, 
determining grammatical relations. The radical idea depends 
only upon the consonants which the form contains, and their 
vocalization performs the part which in other languages is 
borne by affixes. The phenomenon is analogous with that 
presented in such words of our own tongue as man and men, 
sit and set, sing and sang ; but in these we can show the dif- 
ference of vowel to have been originally euphonic, brought 
about by the influence of external formative elements which 
have since been lost, while in the Semitic words no such expla- 
nation is possible, — the mode of formation there appears to 
our analysis to be original and primitive. If, then, on account 
of the internal flexion of their roots, the Semitic languages 
are ranked with the Indo-European as " inflective," this inclu- 
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sion in one morphological class does not in the least imply any 
genetic connection between the two families. 

The limits of Semitic speech are much more a matter of 
dispute than those of Indo-European. Some scholars would 
attach to the family a considerable body of languages in 
Northern and Central Africa, which others regard as entirely 
independent of it. The dispute must be decided by the re- 
sults of later and fuller investigation. 

One of the African tongues sometimes claimed to be akin 
with the Semitic is the Egyptian, in its two forms as the old 
Egyptian of the hieroglyphic monuments and the more mod- 
ern Coptic. It possesses none of the distinctive features of 
Semitic speech, as these have been above set forth, but exhibits 
an exceedingly simple structure, with the scantiest possible 
inflectional apparatus for the distinction of the parts of speech 
and the expression of relations. Its connection with the 
Semitic family is therefore asserted to lie entirely back of the 
peculiar development of the latter. That such a connection 
is possible may not be utterly denied ; but it is in a very high 
degree improbable, and certainly not to be credited upon any 
evidence as yet brought forward. The Egyptian is also, with 
more plausibility, made the head of an African family, styled 
the Hamitic, comprising the Libyan or Berber dialects, a part 
of the Abyssinian (chief among them the Galla), and, strange- 
ly enough, the speech of the degraded Hottentot and Bushman 
tribes in the extreme south. 

The next family which we have to notice is the Altaic or 
Scythian. It occupies, with its five great branches, an im- 
mense territory in Europe and Asia, stretching along almost 
the whole northern shore, from Norway nearly to Behring's 
Straits, and, in Asia especially, spreading far to the south also. 
Among European languages, it includes those of the Lapps 
and Finns in the northwest, of the Hungarians on the south- 
eastern border of Germany, and of a number of obscure tribes 
which reach out into the interior of Russia from the Southern 
Ural ; all these, with their relatives in and beyond the Ural, 
compose the Ugrian or Finno-Hungarian branch. The second 
branch, the Samoyed, likewise extends into Europe, along the 
bleak shores of the Northern Ocean, but is mainly Siberian. 
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The third, or Turkish branch, has a somewhat precarious 
footing on the European side of the Bosphorus, but fills Asia 
Minor and a vast tract eastward, clear to the heart of the 
Asiatic continent ; while one of its members, the Yakut, 
stretches far to the northeast, even to the mouth of the Lena. 
Eastward from the Turkish tribes lie the Mongols, who, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, made their power felt and 
their name dreaded through nearly the whole of Asia and 
Europe ; and beyond their northeastern frontier are to be 
found the Manchus, little known to us save as the invaders 
and conquerors of China two hundred years ago, and the pres- 
ent possessors of what little power and splendor yet attach to 
its imperial throne. 

The linguistic tie which binds together the members of this 
wide-extended family is a far less distinct and certain one than 
has been shown to exist between the branches of Indo-European 
or of Semitic speech. It consists less in the traceable co- 
incidences of words and forms than in a correspondence of 
the style of structure. The various Scythian dialects are all 
" agglutinative," as it is called ; that is to say, they append 
every formative element less closely to the radical, retaining 
too distinct a consciousness of its independent origin and 
office. Their sense of the unity of the word, and of its 
integrity as sign of the idea which it represents, is somewhat 
defective. This of itself would be a very insufficient ground 
on which to rest a belief in the common origin of these 
tongues, since agglutination is a general characteristic of the 
great majority of human dialects, and its modes and degrees 
are of the widest variety. They do, however, present certain 
points of agreement in the style of their agglutination, suf- 
ficiently striking, perhaps, to prove, when taken in connection 
with the scanty discoverable traces of common roots and com- 
mon inflections, the genetic relationship of at least the Ugrian, 
Samoyed, and Turkish branches. It seems to be conceded 
that no satisfactory evidences of material agreement are to 
be pointed out between these and the Mongol and Manchu 
branches ; and the structure of the two latter is also so much 
more meagre than that of the rest, that it is safest to regard 
the family as of doubtful limits until after more mature investi- 
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gation. It is hardly necessary to say further that the classifica- 
tion which combines all these and most of the other languages 
of Asia and of the Pacific into one huge mass, calling it 
" Turanian," and assigning it the agglutinative structure as its 
sole and sufficient characteristic, is wholly unscientific and un- 
trustworthy. The original association of the name " Turanian " 
with such a classification is reason enough why it should be 
strictly rejected from the vocabulary of linguistic ethnology. 

As further investigation may reduce the present accepted 
limits of the Scythian family, so it may also considerably 
extend them. The group which they are most likely to be 
hereafter made to include is that of the so-called Dravidian 
languages of Southern India, belonging to the races which our 
own kindred dispossessed by their invasion and conquest of the 
North. Their chief is the Tamil. Then there are the dialects 
of the peninsulas and islands of Northeastern Asia, respecting 
which not enough is known at present to determine the ques- 
tion of their -relationship with one another or with any recog- 
nized family. The only one among them which possesses 
importance is the Japanese. Once more, in the border-lands 
between the central plateau of Asia and the peninsulas of 
India and Farther India is a chaos of varying dialects, some of 
which seem to form a transition step between a rudely aggluti- 
native and a monosyllabic structure, while others are distinctly 
of the one or of the other class. A part of these may yet be 
proved to be of Scythian kindred. 

The southeastern corner of the continent, including China 
and Farther India, is occupied by languages which are strictly 
monosyllabic. They appear to have remained in the condi- 
tion which a priori reasoning and induction from the facts of 
language alike show to have been the forerunner of both ag- 
glutinative and inflective speech, without ever having made that 
combination of words, with final reduction of one of them to a 
purely formal significance, whereby has been produced the 
grammatical apparatus of other tongues. Their words are 
roots, variously combined into phrases, sometimes assuming a 
relational value, like our auxiliaries and particles of various 
kinds, sometimes forming combinations analogous with our 
compound words, but yet never losing their individuality and 
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independence. The Chinese itself, especially in its ancient 
literary style, offers the purest known type of the monosyllabic 
or " isolating " structure, as it is also incomparably the most 
important, the most cultivated, and the highest in developed 
capacity in the family. Here, again, the family tie is mainly a 
morphological one ; the material differences of the Siamese and 
Burmese, for instance, from one another and from the Chinese, 
are too great to allow of their being proved related by corre- 
spondences of words. But the structural accordance is in this 
case, evidently, a pretty sure sign of genetic connection ; find- 
ing all the monosyllabic languages in the world crowded to- 
gether in one corner of a single continent, we can hardly help 
pronouncing them descendants of a common original. 

The islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, from Mada- 
gascar to Easter Island, from New Zealand to Formosa, are 
mainly filled with the distinctly related dialects of a single 
family, the Malay-Polynesian, — languages of exceedingly sim- 
ple phonetic structure, of very scanty grammar, and of re- 
sources in every way limited. Within their wide territory, 
however, are also included the Melanesian family, belonging to 
the black or negrito races, the Alfora of Australia, and per- 
haps other independent groups, as yet undetermined. Unlike 
the other languages we have thus far considered, these rude 
dialects tend to the use of prefixes more than of suffixes. 

The same peculiarity is in a yet higher degree characteristic 
of the South African family, which fills all the southern half 
of that great continent. Their words and forms, instead of 
exhibiting an accordance of termination, like Latin and Greek, 
correspond at the beginning, by the use of the same or related 
prefixes. The other African tongues (excepting those of which 
we have before spoken) are hitherto less distinctly classified, 
and their kind and degree of relationship undetermined. 

There remains, of the families of first rank, only a single 
other to be noticed ; namely, the one (if, indeed, it be but one) 
whose dialects cover the continent of America. The present 
prevailing belief is, that all the aboriginal American tongues, 
from the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn, may be ranked as ulti- 
mately related ; but it is a belief held provisionally rather than 
with full confidence, and which may be overthrown by the 
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results of future researches. It avowedly rests, not upon the 
possession by all these dialects of a common fund of material, 
but upon morphological correspondences alone. They are 
divided into a considerable number of groups, which, though 
the cohesion of their own members is sufficiently clear, do not 
present with one another more verbal correspondences than 
could be fully accounted for as the result of accident. But 
the exceptionally changeful character of American languages is 
fully recognized ; the processes of linguistic destruction and 
new creation are seen to go on in many of them at a rate 
unknown elsewhere ; and there is no impassable obstacle, at 
least, in the way of our supposing that they may preserve in 
the general plan of their structure signs of an ultimate identity 
which decay and fresh growth have caused to be no longer 
traceable in their material. Their general characteristic is, 
that they are more or less " polysynthetic " or " incorporative " ; 
they tend to the piling up of the members of the sentence within 
the fabric of the verb, — to the fusion of the whole sentence to- 
gether, as it were, into a single word. Whether this tendency 
be sufficiently distinctive in its character, and clearly enough 
marked amid the very great differences of structure which 
distinguish the American idioms, to be relied on as sufficient 
proof of their unity, must, as we have said, be left to be settled 
when the science of language shall be further perfected. 

A single European language, the only one which we have 
left as yet unclassified, also shares a polysynthetic character, 
but develops it in quite a different form. This language is the 
Basque, descended from the ancient Iberian, and now occupy- 
ing a narrow district in the Pyrenees, at the western end of 
the border between France and Spain. It is invested with no 
slight degree of interest by the possibility that it is the solitary 
relic of some widely extended family which occupied a greater 
or less part of Southern Europe before the intrusion of the 
Indo-European races. So far as is yet known, it stands en- 
tirely isolated, with neither nearer nor more distant traceable 
relatives in all the earth. Another such isolated dialect is the 
Etruscan, now long since extinguished by the spread of the 
Latin ; and others are already known, or may yet be discov- 
ered, in other parts of the world. 

vol. cv. — no. 216. 15 
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This brief review of the scheme of genetic classification of 
human tongues, as thus far established by linguistic scholars, 
and of the grounds upon which it is founded, was necessary in 
order to prepare the way for an intelligent examination of our 
main subject. We are now prepared to inquire, "What is the 
ultimate scope and bearing of the division into families ? Does 
it separate human language into branches which must have 
been independent from the very beginning ? Does linguistic 
science merely fail to find hitherto any bond of connection 
between the families, or does it see the impossibility of ever 
discovering any, or does it even perceive that no such bond 
can ever have existed ? These are questions to which, as we 
think, it will not be difficult to find tolerably satisfactory re- 
plies, though they may not be altogether of a nature to gratify 
the eager seeker after categorical knowledge respecting the 
beginnings of human history. 

To show, in the first place, that linguistic science can never 
assert the non-existence of an historical tie through all human 
language, and can, therefore, never claim to prove the ultimate 
variety of human races, will be no long or difficult task. That 
science regards language as something which has grown up, 
in the manner of an institution, out of weak and scanty 
beginnings ; it is a development from germs ; it started with 
simple roots, of brief shape and rude content, by the combina- 
tions of which both parts of speech and grammatical forms 
came later into being. The whole process has everywhere 
gone on under the control of the same forces which are even 
now active in every part of all human tongues. Language has 
been, and is still, in a state of incessant change, undergoing 
adaptation to the varying needs of its speakers, representing 
their varying knowledge and insight, worn out and renewed in 
obedience to impulses acting in their minds. We see at work 
among us and around us all the causes which bring about the 
divergence into dialects of what was once a homogeneous tongue, 
and the continually increasing difference of these dialects ; we 
can read their effect in the whole recorded history of language ; 
and we infer still further, that no small part of all the exist- 
ing discordances of speech among men are the result, not of 
original diversity, but of discordant growth. But we cannot 
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presume to set any limits to the extent to which languages 
once the same may have grown apart from one another. If 
English, Scottish, Dutch, and Frisian are so unlike one another 
as they are, simply because the peoples that speak them, having 
once formed parts of a single community, have now for a long 
time been separate communities ; if English, German, Ice- 
landic, and Gothic are still more unlike, merely by reason of a 
similar separation of yet longer continuance ; if, once more, 
the vastly greater dissimilarity of English, Welsh, Russian, Per- 
sian, and Hindustani demands for its sufficient explanation only 
a greater prolongation of action, and perhaps an intensified 
activity, of the same differentiating causes, — then no linguist, 
surely, may ever venture to assert that even the widest and 
deepest differences which keep apart English, Arabic, Turkish, 
Hawaiian, and Cherokee must be of a fundamentally different 
character, absolutely ultimate and underived. It matters not 
how small an angle two lines starting from the same point may 
make with one another ; if followed far enough, their extrem- 
ities will come to be so far apart that no aids to vision will 
enable the observer to see the one from the other. What 
opinion we may hold respecting the origin of the first germs 
of speech is here of no consequence. If we suppose them to 
have been miraculously created and placed in the mouths of 
the first ancestors of men, still nothing in the character of 
their existing descendants would justify us in assuming that 
different sets of them must have been imparted to different 
pairs, or groups, of ancestors. And the case is yet clearer, 
if we take the other view, if we hold the roots to have been 
originated by the same agency which has brought about their 
later combinations and mutations, — by men, namely, using 
legitimately and naturally the faculties with which they have 
been endowed, under the guidance of the instincts and im- 
pulses implanted in them. This is the doctrine toward which 
linguistic students are almost irresistibly borne as the result 
of their investigations, and it implies such conditions in the 
earliest stages of language-making as would exclude all dog- 
matic assertion of necessary resemblances in later language. 
For, in the first place, it is impossible to say how long a time 
the race may have required for its emergence from a state of 
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mutism, how slow of elaboration may have been even the earli- 
est imperfect germs of speech, and, again, how long all human 
language may have remained nearly stationary in this its in- 
ceptive stage, and to what transformation its material may 
have been subjected before the production of grammatical 
forms began. Certainly, it is entirely conceivable that the 
human race, being one, should have parted into disjoined and 
thenceforth disconnected tribes before the formation of any 
language which was so far developed, and of so fixed forms, 
that its fragments could be traced in the later dialects of the 
sundered portions. 

These obvious possibilities forbid the linguist to claim that 
he can prove from the facts of language the variety of origin of 
the human species. Among all the known and the imaginable 
forms of speech, present and past, there are no discordances 
which are not, to his apprehension, reconcilable with the hy- 
pothesis of the unity of race, — allowing the truth of that view 
of the nature and history of speech which is forced upon him 
by his researches into its structure. No one, upon the ground 
of linguistic investigations alone, will ever be able to bear com- 
petent witness against the descent of all mankind from a sin- 
gle pair. 

That no one, upon the same grounds, can ever bear witness 
in favor of such descent is, we think, equally demonstrable, al- 
though not by so simple and direct an argument, and although, 
for that reason, general opinion may fairly continue at variance 
upon the point for some time to come, until more of the fun- 
damental facts and principles of linguistic science shall have 
been firmly established and universally accepted than is the 
case at present. We have here no theoretic impossibility to rely 
on, — no direct inference from necessary conditions, cutting off 
all controversy. As the linguist is compelled to allow that a 
unique race may have parted into branches before the develop- 
ment of abiding germs of speech, so he must also admit the 
possibility (even excluding the supposition of an immediate mi- 
raculous communication of a language possessing some degree 
of development) that the race may have clung together so long, 
or the growth of its speech have been so rapid, that, even prior 
to its earliest separation, a common dialect had been elaborated, 
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the traces of which no lapse of time, with all its accompany- 
ing changes, could entirely obliterate. Nay, he was bound to 
keep that possibility distinctly before his mind in all his re- 
searches, to cherish the hope of making language prove com- 
munity of blood in all the members of the human family, until 
conscientious study should show the hope to be groundless. 
The question was one of fact, of what existing and accessible 
testimony was competent to prove : it was to be settled only by 
investigation. But we confidently claim that investigation, 
limited as its range and penetration have hitherto confessedly 
been, has already put us in condition to declare the evidence 
incompetent, and the thesis incapable of proof. 

The genetical classification, as we have drawn it out above, 
represents the utmost that linguistic scholars have yet been 
able to do in the way of tracing out affinities among human 
languages. The limits of each family are extended as widely 
as the examined evidences permit. This might, however, be 
thought to be merely provisional, the work of linguistic science 
in its first stage of activity, and likely one day to be perfected 
by the demonstration that the families are but branches of a 
vaster family, — just as, for instance, Germanic, Slavonic, and 
Celtic languages, once deemed irreconcilably diverse, have been 
demonstrated to be descendants of one stock. But there are 
insuperable difficulties, already clearly to be perceived, lying in 
the way of such an extension and perfection of the classification. 

It will be noticed that the unity of the established families of 
language rests either upon a combination of material and mor- 
phological correspondences, or upon morphological alone. No 
family exhibits a correspondence of material along with a fun- 
damental diversity of fabric. That is to say, the families are 
composed of those dialects which show traceable evidences of a 
common historic development ; which appear to have grown 
together out of the radical stage, unless, as in the case of the 
monosyllabic family, they have together remained stationary 
in that stage ; which possess, at least in part, the same gram- 
matical structure. Accordance in respect to the ultimate basis 
of the structure, the radical germs themselves, has not been 
made a fruitful ground of classification. Nay, it even appears 
that style of fabric is in some cases more persistent than mate- 
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rial ; since several of the families — as the monosyllabic, the 
American, the Scythian — are held together only by a morpho- 
logical tie, their material concordances being too scanty and 
doubtful to prove anything. How, then, are we to proceed to 
combine the families together into one, when we have no longer 
morphological resemblances to depend upon, but must content 
ourselves with material alone ? We know that the monosyl- 
labic, agglutinative, and inflective structures represent three 
successive stages in the progressive development of human 
speech, — stages which are all illustrated in the history of our 
own family, since this started from monosyllabic roots, and has 
reached no inflective forms except through the medium of ag- 
glutination. We may regard, then, the Chinese, Scythian, and 
Indo-European as theoretically possible grades of the same lin- 
guistic history, the Chinese having failed of all growth, and the 
Scythian having remained fixed in the intermediate grade ; but 
when we come to attempt the conversion of this theoretic possi- 
bility into a demonstrated fact, we are balked by the imperfec- 
tion of speech as an historical record, — an imperfection grow- 
ing out of its inherent changefulness. The words and forms 
of the Scythian languages have altered so much since the sep- 
aration of the great branches, that they are no longer to be sat- 
isfactorily identified with one another ; and even if we suppose 
(what is not, perhaps, impossible) that the progress of research 
will later render possible such identifications, we are not at all 
authorized to presume that the yet further identifications with 
Indo-European words and forms are within our reach. Sup- 
pose, however, for the sake of the argument, that these have 
been reached : we then have still left the necessity of finding 
analogues for them among the materials of the Chinese, which 
are no developed forms, but roots only, and roots, which 
have been subjected to such variation that their correspond- 
ences are insufficient to prove the ultimate relationship of the 
Chinese with the other monosyllabic languages of Southeastern 
Asia, its next of kin ! Surely, this is such an accumulation of 
difficulties as creates an impassable barrier in the way of the 
linguistic investigator. And it is not alone when the Chinese 
is brought in as one of the terms of the comparison, that it is 
necessary to go back to ultimate roots for matter to compare. 
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The whole structure of many of the families is so diverse, that 
we see clearly the impossibility of their having shared the same 
history since their development of forms and parts of speech 
began. The agglutination of the Polynesian or South African 
languages, or the polysynthesis of the Basque or American, 
does not constitute even a possible middle step between mono- 
syllabism and Indo-European inflection ; all these are develop- 
ments in quite other directions. Indeed, the same is true of 
Semitic inflection, the nearest neighbor and morphological an- 
alogue of our own speech ; the whole system of Semitic gram- 
mar, its varying vocalization of triliteral consonantal roots, is 
so unlike that of any other family, that there can be no thought 
of connecting the one with the other. Until we can get behind 
these apparently ultimate characteristics, can show the Semitic 
roots themselves to be a development out of something simpler 
and more analogous with the radical germs of the other divis- 
ions of human speech, all thought of proving Semitic language 
akin with the rest, or with any of them, must be abandoned. 

Coincidences of ultimate radicals, then, are the only hope of 
him who would prove all human languages related. But to 
give the investigation this form is, as we have already in part 
shown, equivalent to abandoning it as hopeless. To trace out 
the roots of any given family, in their primitive form and mean- 
ing, is a task whose gravity the profoundest investigators of 
language are best able to appreciate. There is no living and 
growing tongue whose stores of expression are not constantly . 
undergoing enrichment by the addition of new apparent roots, 
of various derivation, which, having been once brought in, and 
mobilized by combination with the inflectional apparatus which 
the language possesses, are thenceforth unrecognizable as mod- 
ern intruders. Thus, our count, from which we form counts, 
counted, counting, counter, and so on, looks as ancient and 
genuine as help, from which come helps, helped, helping, and 
helper; but we happen to know, by historical evidence, that 
help is older than the very earliest separation of the Germanic 
languages, at least, while count, coming through the French 
compter from the Latin computare, is a very late immigrant 
into our speech. Of the same age as count, and of equally 
unsuspicious seeming, are preach from predicare, vend from 
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venumdare, blame from Greek blasphemein, and a host of oth- 
ers. It is only historical evidence, such as the comparison of 
kindred and older dialects, that enables us in any tongue to 
separate and distinguish the newer and older formations. This 
evidence we happen to have in exceptional abundance in the 
Indo-European family ; the great variety of its recorded dia- 
lects, and the high antiquity of some among them, enable us 
to follow out, to a noteworthy extent, their historic growth. 
Yet even here, but for the remarkable character of the San- 
skrit, its wonderful conservation of original form and meaning, 
our knowledge of that stage in our language out of which its 
present grammatical structure is a development would be both 
scanty and doubtful. And what, after all, is the result we have 
reached by the aid of all these special facilities ? We are able 
to set up a list of radicals which we can claim to have consti- 
tuted the nuclei of the Indo-European vocabulary during the pe- 
riod of its unity ; and we have at the same time traced the for- 
mative elements which are combined with them so nearly back 
into the independent roots out of which they grew, that we are 
confident of being not far from the primitive stage, confident 
that the radicals we find are at least in part those which were 
anterior to grammatical development, and that in part they 
are analogous with the latter. The scholar who asserts more 
than this, who sets up any given list as absolutely primitive, is 
far more bold than prudent. Many of the accepted Indo-Euro- 
pean roots have an aspect which is very far from primitive, and 
of some we are sure that they are products of processes of de- 
velopment. There is man, ' think,' for instance, which, in 
such derivatives as Latin mens, me-min-i, mon-eo, Greek men- 
os, man-tis, Lithuanian men-A, Gothic man, German meinen, 
our I mean, approves itself as a common Indo-European posses- 
sion, but which is fully recognized as a secondary form of the 
root ma, possessing the physical significance of ' making ' or 
of ' measuring.' Some linguistic scholars go much further 
than others in their attempts at analyzing the roots of our fam- 
ily, and referring them to simpler elements. There are those 
who are unwilling to believe that any absolutely original root 
can have ended otherwise than with a vowel, or begun with 
more than a single consonant, and who therefore pronounce all 
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apparent radicals not conforming with this norm to be the 
product of composition, or of fusion with formative syllables. 
Without entering into any inquiry as to the justice of such 
extreme views, or criticising the work of the root-analysts, we 
may at any rate concede that the results of growth are to be 
seen among even the earliest traceable historical roots, and that 
our search after the absolutely original in the speech of our an- 
cestors is a task of the most obscure and difficult character. 

As soon as we leave the languages of our own connection, 
and take up those for which the recorded means of historical 
research are less ample, our quest for ultimate roots becomes 
yet more hopeless. Who shall be so sanguine as to expect 
ever to discover, for example, amid the blind confusion of the 
Melanesian, the African, or the American dialects, — in which 
dissolution and reconstruction go on with such abnormal ra- 
pidity that, as it is said, a language changes past intelligence 
in two or three generations, and in a few hundred years may 
lose nearly all traceable remains of its former substance, — 
the radical elements which have lain at the basis of their com- 
mon development ? Yet this is what has to be accomplished 
by him who would prove the unity of human speech. There 
are not a few philologists (and among them some whose opin- 
ions are worthy of high respect) who hold that correspond- 
ences enough have been found between Indo-European and 
Semitic roots to prove the ultimate connection of the two fam- 
ilies ; but the number is yet greater of those who think that 
such persons have under-estimated the difficulty of the task 
they have undertaken, and satisfied themselves with superfi- 
cial resemblances which a fuller knowledge will show to be 
illusive ; that the conclusion they have reached is by no means 
strictly linguistic, but founded in no small part on considera- 
tions of another character, — as upon the geographical neigh- 
borhood of the peoples speaking these two classes of languages, 
their resemblance in physical structure and mental capacity, 
their position as the two foremost white races, joint leaders 
in the world's history, and an apparent likeness between the 
traditions handed down by some nations of each respecting 
their earliest homes and fates ; and that, if the same corre- 
spondences were found to exist, along with the same differ- 
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ences, between our languages and those of some congeries of 
Polynesian or African tribes, they would at once be dismissed 
as of no value or account. But as regards the point now 
under discussion, the admission of a genetic tie between these 
two families, or even between these and the Egyptian, the 
Scythian, and the Chinese, would make no manner of differ- 
ence : there would still remain the impossibility of extending 
a like tie to the other great families. 

If, indeed, the material of language were of such a nature 
as to bear the utmost refinement of analysis, we might hope 
that, by bringing to bear upon it an ever more acute and 
skilled attention, we should be able to make it yield up more 
and more of the secrets of its origin and history. The simple 
constituents of material substances are discoverable by the 
chemist's art, no matter how complicated the combinations 
into which they enter ; and he devises from time to time some 
new means, like the spectral analysis, which enables him to 
test their presence with a delicacy and certainty before un- 
known. But with the subject of the linguist's labors the case 
is very different ; a limit, fixed by natural and necessary condi- 
tions, is very soon reached, beyond which acuteness and skill 
are of no further avail. And, in at least a part of the exist- 
ing classification of languages, this limit has been reached. 
A brief exposition will, we think, make this clear to the ap- 
prehension of all. 

Processes of differentiation and dissimilation are constantly 
at work in every part of language, altering both the form and 
the meaning of its constituent words. The degree of altera- 
tion which they may effect, and the variety of their results, 
are practically as well as theoretically unlimited. They can 
bring utter apparent diversity out of original identity ; they 
can impress an apparent likeness upon original diversity. 
Hence the difficulties which beset etymological science, its 
abuse by the unlearned and incautious, the frequent seeming 
arbitrariness and violence of its procedures, even in skilled 
and scientific hands. Voltaire's witty and oft-quoted saying, 
that, in etymologizing, the vowels are of no account at all, 
and the consonants of very little (to which he might have 
added, that the meaning is equally a matter of indifference), 
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was true enough as regarded the science of his day ; but we 
must also confess that it is not without a certain applicability 
to that of our own times. Even modern etymology acknowl- 
edges that two words can hardly be so different in form or in 
significance, or in both, that there is not a possibility of their 
being proved descendants of the same word ; any sound, any 
shade of idea, may pass by successive changes into any other. 
The difference (and it is an immense one) between the old 
haphazard style of etymologizing and the modern scientific 
method lies chiefly in this, that the latter, while allowing 
everything to be theoretically possible, accepts nothing as real 
which is not proved such by sufficient evidence ; it brings to 
bear upon each individual case a wide circle of related facts ; 
it imposes upon the student the necessity of extended compari- 
son and cautious deduction ; it requires of him that he be care- 
ful to inform himself, as thoroughly as circumstances allow, 
respecting the history of every word with which he deals. 

Two opposing possibilities, therefore, trouble the etymolo- 
gist's researches, and cast doubt upon his conclusions. On 
the one hand, forms apparently unconnected may turn out to 
be transformations of the same original ; since, for example, the 
French Sveque and the English bishop, words which have not 
a single sound or letter in common, are yet both descended, and 
within no very long time, from the Greek word episkopos, ' over- 
seer';* since our alms comes from the Greek eleemosune ; 
since our sister and the Persian khdhar are the same word ; 
since the Latin filius has become in Spanish hijo (pronounced 
ee-liai) ; and so on. On the other hand (what is of yet more 
important bearing upon the topic we are considering), he must 
always be mindful that an apparent coincidence between words 
which he is comparing may be accidental and superficial only, 
hiding an utter historic diversity. How easy it is for words 
of different origin to arrive at a final identity of form, as the 
result of their phonetic changes, is made evident enough by 

* Eveque, earlier evestjue, evesc, represents the syllables episk-, while bishop, earlier 
biskop, represents the syllables -piskop-. Each has saved, and still accents, the ac- 
cented syllable of the original ; bnt the French, whose words are prevailingly ac- 
cented on the final, has dropped off all that followed it ; while the Germanic 
tongues, accenting usually the penult in words of this structure, has retained the 
succeeding syllable. 
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the numerous homonymes, words pronounced alike but having 
a different derivation and meaning, which our own language 
contains; see, for instance, our various found' s, and sound's, 
and meet's, and to's, and cleave's, and page's. Such fortuitous 
coincidences are not less liable to occur between the vocables 
of different tongues than between those of the same tongue. 
And it is by no means infrequently the case, that, along with a 
coincidence, or a new correspondence, or a remoter analogy 
of sound, there is also an analogy or correspondence or coin- 
cidence of meaning, — one so nearly resembling that which 
would be the natural effect of a genetic relationship between 
the two words compared, as to give us an impression that they 
must be related, when in fact they have nothing to do with 
one another. Eesemblances of this sort, of every degree of 
closeness, do actually appear in abundance among languages 
related and unrelated, demonstrably as the result of accident 
alone, being mistaken for evidences of historical connection 
only by incompetent or heedless inquirers. 

Thus, to cite but an example or two, an enterprising ety- 
mologist, turning over the pages of his Hebrew lexicon, dis- 
covers that the Hebrew root kophar means ' cover,' and he 
is at once struck with this plain proof of the original iden- 
tity of Hebrew and English ; whereas, if he only looks a little 
into the history of the English word, he finds that it comes 
through the Old French covrir, from the Latin cooperire, made 
up of con and operire ; which latter is gotten, by two or three 
steps of derivation and composition, from a root par, ' pass ' : 
and this puts upon him the necessity, either of giving up his 
fancied identification, or of showing it to be probable, or at 
least possible, that the Hebrew word descended, through a like 
succession of steps, from a like original. Another word-gen- 
ealogist finds that lars in ancient Etruscan meant ' a chief, 
a head man,' and he parades it as an evidence that the Etrus- 
can was, after all, an Indo-European language ; for is not lars 
clearly the same word with the Scottish laird, our lord ? He 
is simply regardless of the fact that laird and lord are the 
altered modern representatives of the Anglo-Saxon hlaford, 
with which lars obviously has as little to do as with brigadier- 
general or deputy-sheriff. A Polynesian scholar, intent on 
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proving that South-Sea-Islanders and Indo-Europeans are tribes 
of the same lineage, points out the almost exact coincidence of 
the Polynesian mata and the Modern Greek mati, both sig- 
nifying ' eye ' ; which is just as sensible as if he were to 
compare a (hypothetical) Polynesian busa, ' a four-wheeled 
vehicle,' with our 'bus (for omnibus) ; for mati in Greek is 
abbreviated from ommation, dimfnutive of omma, ' eye,' and 
has lost its originally significant part, the syllable om, repre- 
senting the root op, ' see.' 

The fact is well established, that there are no two languages 
upon the face of the earth, of however discordant origin, be- 
tween whose vocabularies may not be drawn out, by diligent 
search, a goodly number of these false analogies of both form 
and meaning, seeming indications of relationship, which a lit- 
tle historical knowledge, when it is to be had, at once shows to 
be delusive, and which have no title to be regarded as other- 
wise than delusive, even if we have not the means of proving 
their falsity. Hence the evidences of linguistic connection are 
essentially cumulative in their character. The first processes 
of comparison by which it is sought to establish the position 
and relations of an unclassed language are tentative merely ; 
the value of the resemblances they bring to light is for a time 
questionable. With every new analogy which the linguist's 
researches elicit, his confidence in the genuineness of those 
already found is increased. And when, examining each sepa- 
rate fact in all the light that he can cast upon it, from sources 
near and distant, he has at length fully satisfied himself that 
two tongues are fundamentally related, their whole mutual 
aspect is thereby modified ; he becomes expectant of signs of 
relationship everywhere, and looks for them in phenomena 
which would not otherwise attract his attention for a moment. 
When, on the contrary, an orderly and thorough examination, 
proceeding from the nearer to the remoter connections, has 
demonstrated 'the position of two languages in two diverse 
families, the weight of historic probability is shifted to the 
other scale, and makes directly against the interpretation of 
their surface resemblances as the effect of anything but acci- 
dent or borrowing. It is only necessary to cast out of sight 
general considerations like these, and to assume liberally such 
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phonetic transitions, and transitions of meaning, as have been 
proved to occur somewhere else in the vast round of human 
speech, and we may find half the vocabulary of any given 
tongue hidden in that of any other. 

Dean Swift has ridiculed the folly which amuses itself with 
this sort of etymologizing, in a well-known caricature, wherein 
he derives the names of ancient classic worthies from honest 
modern English elements, explaining Achilles as ' a kill-ease,' 
Hector as ' hacked-tore,' Alexander the Great as ' all eggs 
under the grate ! ' and so on. This is sufficiently absurd ; and 
yet, save that its absurdity is made more palpable to us by 
being put into terms of languages which we know well, it .is 
hardly worse than what has been done, and is still done, in all 
soberness, by men pretending to the name of linguistic schol- 
ars. It exemplifies only a somewhat unscrupulous application 
of the principle that a verbal resemblance is a verbal resem- 
blance, no matter where it occurs, and proves just as much in 
one case as in another. It is even now possible for a student 
to take the vocabulary of an African language, and sit delib- 
erately down to see what words of the various other languages 
known to him he can explain out of it, producing a batch of 
atrocious identifications whereof the following are specimens : * 
abetele, ' a begging beforehand ' (defined by the comparer him- 
self as composed of a, formative prefix, be, 'beg,' and tele, 
'previously'), and German betteln, 'beg' (from the simpler 
root bit, bet, our ' bid ') ; idaro, ' that which becomes col- 
lected into a mass,' and English dross; basile, 'landlord' 
(ba for oba, ' master,' si, ' of,' and He, ' land '), and Greek ba- 
sileus, ' king ' ! And the comparer, who is a profound mathe- 
matician, and specially versed in the doctrine of chances, grave- 
ly informs us that the calculated chances against the merely 
accidental character of the last coincidence are " at least a 
hundred million to one " ! More than one unsound linguist 
has misled himself and others by calculating, in the strictest 
accordance with mathematical rules, how many thousand or 
million chances there are against the same word's meaning 
the same thing in two different and unconnected languages. 

* See Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, of Philadelphia, Vol. 
XIII. (1865), p. 45, seq. 
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The calculation is futile, and its result a fallacy. The indica- 
tions of linguistic relationship are not to be reduced to precise 
mathematical expression. If words were wholly independent 
entities, instead of belonging to families of connected deriva- 
tives ; if they were of such precise constitution and application 
as so many chemical formulas ; if the things they designated 
were distinct and separate individualities, like fixed stars, or 
mineral species, or geographical localities, — then the calcula- 
tion of chances would be in place respecting them. But no 
one of these things is true. Linguistic correspondences are not 
determined by identities or close resemblances of form com- 
bined with identities or close resemblances of meaning ; forms 
may differ as much as eveque and bishop, or hijo and filius ; 
meanings may differ as much as become, ' come to be,' be- 
come, 'suit,' and German bekommen, 'get,' or as candid and 
candidate ; form and meaning may differ together to any ex- 
tent, and yet the words may be one and the same. Not agree- 
ment, but such accordance, or discordance, as is proved by 
supporting facts to have its ground in original identity, makes 
satisfactory evidence of common descent in language. 

The wide prevalence of accidental analogies, phonetic and 
significant, between words historically unrelated, is sufficiently 
and strikingly attested by the thousands and tens of thousands 
of false etymologies with which all linguistic literature, an- 
cient and modern, teems ; the majority of which, perhaps, 
have a greater prima facie plausibility than some of those 
which we have cited, or than numberless others of the true 
etymologies established, upon sufficient evidence, by the scien- 
tific student of language. It is little to say that nearly every 
word of every known language would be found to admit of a 
false derivation, which, if outside appearances only were re- 
garded, and all historical investigation ruled out, would aver- 
age as good in seeming as its real derivation. 

This, then, is the grand practical difficulty in the way of him 
who would push to the very extreme, back into the obscuri- 
ties of its earliest stage of growth, his analysis and identifica- 
tion of the elements of language. With every remove from 
the period of common unity of two languages, a part of the 
evidence which should demonstrate that unity is obliterated or 
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obscured ; until finally the inherited points of resemblance 
between them are not enough to create a reasonable presump- 
tion in favor of their own historic reality, — they are not to be 
distinguished from the possible effects of chance. That is to 
say, there may be two related tongues, the genuine signs of 
whose relationship shall be less apparent than the merely acci- 
dental and delusive ; or than those of the latter class which 
may be traced out between two other tongues which derive 
themselves from independent origins. Of course, when this 
point is reached, linguistic testimony fails us ; it no longer has 
force to prove anything to our satisfaction. And it is actually 
reached long before we come to holding together and compar- 
ing the material of the families of language most diverse from 
one another. 

For these reasons it is that the comparison of roots is not 
likely to lead to any satisfactory results, even in the most fa- 
vorable cases, and cannot possibly be made fruitful of valuable 
and trustworthy conclusions through the whole body of human 
language. Apparent resemblances between apparent roots of 
the different families are, indeed, to be discovered, and we 
may expect to see them hunted up and paraded for a long time 
to come by uncritical and unsound linguists ; but they are, and 
will continue to be, wholly worthless, mere rubbish heaped up 
in the pathway of science by its false sectaries. Modern philol- 
ogy, notwithstanding its immense advance within the past few 
years, furnishes no means of research which may not be turned 
to false uses, and made to yield false results, in unskilful and 
careless hands. It supplies nothing which can make up for 
the lack of sound learning and critical judgment. An im- 
mense waste of human industry and ingenuity in this depart- 
ment of endeavor is due to the neglect of two fundamental 
principles, at which we hinted in the outset, — that it is im- 
possible to make a trustworthy comparison of two languages 
or groups without a like profound knowledge of both; and 
that no language can be profitably compared with others which 
stand, or are presumed to stand, in a more distant relationship 
with it, until each has been first compared with its own nearer 
of kin. 

Our general conclusion, which may be looked upon as incon- 
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trovertibly established, is this : if the tribes of men are of dif- 
ferent parentage, their languages could not be expected to be 
more unlike than they in fact are ; while, on the other hand, 
if all mankind are of one blood, their tongues need not be 
more alike than we actually find them to be. The evidence 
of language can never guide us to any positive conclusion re- 
specting the specific unity or diversity of human races. 

This is not an acknowledgment which any linguistic student 
likes to make ; and it may seem to some to savor of precipita- 
tion on the part of him who makes it, of a lack of faith in the 
future of his science, — a science which, although it has already 
accomplished so much, has yet confessedly only begun its ca- 
reer. But, on the one hand, the truth is far more valuable to 
every real student than the credit or interest of his own spe- 
cial department of inquiry ; and, on the other hand, that the 
science is able to set its own limit in this direction is an hon- 
orable indication of the command it has already won of the 
material of historic inquiry with which it undertakes to deal, 
of the definiteness of its methods, and of the certainty which 
may be expected to characterize the affirmative conclusions it 
shall reach. Whether physical ethnology, when it shall have 
attained the same degree of development, will not be brought to 
the same acknowledgment of incompetence, is at present very 
doubtful. Happily, the question in dispute is one of little 
practical consequence ; the brotherhood of men, the obligation 
of mutual justice and mutual kindness, rests upon the posses- 
sion of a common nature and a common destiny, not upon the 
tie of a fleshly relationship. Those who would justify their 
oppression of a whole race of their fellow-beings by an alleged 
proof of its descent :" "m other ancestors than their own, are 
not less perverse — more so they could not well be — than 
those who would sanctify it as the execution of a curse pro- 
nounced by an angry patriarch, after a fit of intoxication, 
upon a part of his own offspring. It is as shameful to at- 
tempt to press science as religion into the service of organized 
injustice. 
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